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Philosophic de la Religion. Par J. J. Gourd. Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 1. — 

pp. xix, 311. 

This is the work which occupies the leading place in M. Lalande's account 
of "Philosophy in France in 1910" in a recent number of this Review. 
The first part of the work treats of the domain of religion., and carefully dis- 
tinguishes this domain from other fields of human interest. This part occupies 
about three fourths of the volume, and is much the more interesting and valu- 
able part of the work. The second part sets forth the conception of God 
demanded by the view of religion thus developed, at the same time distinguish- 
ing the theological view propounded from the traditional conceptions of philo- 
sophical theology. 

Professor Gourd is not a disciple of Bergson or James; but in many ways his 
work is an expression of the same thought tendencies. The pragmatic trend 
of his interest is illustrated by the fact that he begins his work with a practical 
postulate. It is this: the supreme end of human effort, the object of universal 
value which is of worth in itself, and to which everything else of value is only 
a means, is enlargement of spirit. Our spiritual life may enlarge itself in 
two directions. One way consists in extension, and proceeds by means of 
coordination; the other way is by intensity and proceeds by means of the 
incoordinable. In these two terms we have the peculiar catch-words of the 
system. The spiritual life is a manifold function. It manifests itself in four 
principal orders of activity: the intellectual, the practical, the aesthetic and 
the social. In each of these four orders of spiritual activity, Professor Gourd 
finds his favorite dualism of coordination and the incoordinable. Science, 
morality, beauty, society are all manifestations of coordination in these several 
orders of spiritual activity. But along with each of these are found certain 
incoordinable elements. However complete science may be, there are certain 
elements which forever resist its analysis or fail to find a place in its systems. 
Alongside of the moral life which conforms to law there are certain acts of 
spontaneous generosity, heroism, sacrifice which are beyond law, and are not 
therefore to be received as belonging to the moral field, but nevertheless serve 
to heighten and intensify the life of will. In the aesthetic field, besides the 
objects of beauty which are characterized by symmetry, harmony and coor- 
dination, we find also elements of contrast and above all, objects of sublimity 
which are essentially incoordinable. The social field also has its incoordinable 
elements. Besides the conventions, similarities, conformities to law which are 
characteristic of the social order, we find also individual spontaneity, genius, re- 
bellion, insurrection, revolution, and no matter how much of evil these law- 
less forces may at times occasion, they nevertheless cannot be dispensed with 
if human life is to advance and enlarge itself in the future. In Professor Gourd's 
view the peculiar field of religion is thus marked out. Science, morality, art 
and the social order are all matters of coordination, religion, whose function 
is to intensify our spiritual life, finds its domain in the incoordinable. 

What, then, is the incoordinable? It is not something outside and apart 
from the world as has frequently been the case with the object of religion. 
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It is an element of given reality. It is not to be confounded with the un- 
knowable, it is directly and immediately known; it is a concrete, which is 
known in its individuality, although not known by the abstract intellectualism 
of science. Were there no such incoordinable individuals or elements in 
reality there could be only undifferentiated likeness, and if reality were ab- 
solutely coordinable in all its aspects it would not differ from the Eleatic 
unity. In fact coordination itself would be impossible without incoordin- 
ables. The doctrine of the incoordinable must not then be confounded with 
agnosticism. "It is rather the certitude founded on the possibility of an 
intensive knowledge." It is not of a transcendental nature. It is given in 
experience. It escapes science, but not simple intelligence. As that which is 
' beyond law ' it may properly be called the absolute, But if we use this term 
of traditional philosophy, we must be careful to eliminate from it those in- 
compatible notions which usually accompany it, especially the notions of 
infinity and necessity. 

A few words now as to the theology of the incoordinable. In spite of radical 
departures from the ordinary meaning of the term, the author would still 
hold to the familiar word God, as the appropiate name for the object of the 
religious life. But God is no longer to be regarded as the universal cause 
or as the ground of law and reason in the world. "God," says the author, 
"should have no other r61e than that of giving us the highest objective repre- 
sentation of the 'beyond law,' and as immediate consequence, let us say, 
that in place of being the principle of the 'beyond law' he should be the 'be- 
yond law' itself. But the 'beyond law' put to profit intellectually, exploited. 
. . . There is need here of a dialectic analogous to that which we have known 
but in an inverse sense. The dialectic of science from one element of reality 
forms nature; the religious dialectic from another element of reality, the op- 
posite element, ought to form God. And God will be as real as nature, if 
by real we understand founded on reality. The incoordinable is not any more 
than the coordinable an invention of our spirit, a subjective impression; it 
imposes itself on us, it dominates us." Of course there is no limitation in 
number to the incoordinables. Perhaps we should say that the numerical 
idea, one or many, has nothing at all to do with the incoordinable, the 'beyond 
law.' Our author, like Professor James, hints that polytheism may have 
more in it than is generally recognized. But still he would at any rate prefer 
to speak of God as one. This one may be any absolute taken as a representa- 
tive both of absoluteness in the abstract and of all the other concrete absolutes. 
Traditional views of the divine are not to be regarded as totally false, but rather 
as imperfect stepping stones to the truth. For example, God is transcendent, 
not indeed as existing outside of the world, but as transcending all science, law, 
and reason. Again, God is immanent; he is in the world, but not in the pan- 
theistic sense of containing all reality in himself. As the dialectic of science 
constructs nature to suit our intellectual needs, so the dialectic of religion 
constructs God to suit our religious interests. We may then represent the 
absolute as personality, and in this divine person find the symbol of the ab- 
solute, the incoordinable, and all that is beyond law. 
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Let us look now for a moment at the practical side of this theory of religion. 
It is preeminently the religion of freedom. Separated as the author would 
have it not only from science and art, but also from morality and social life, 
it seems to have its main function in cultivating a respect for individuality, 
and in encouraging those transcendent feelings of sublimity and acts of heroism 
and sacrifice which without justification of the law heighten and intensify 
the spiritual life. Now it is doubtless true that we admire disinterested sacri- 
fice, sacrifice which is, to be sure, not demanded by ordinary conceptions of 
the moral law. But, after all, is it not because there is a reason for such sac- 
rifice in a larger view of human good, rather than because it stands outside of 
the law of human welfare? Or take the case of the insurgent genius in art, 
or in social life. Such a one is not beyond law except in the sense of the law 
as recognized up to date. He is really the revealer of a higher law. Religion 
may often require us to go beyond certain recognized stages of law. Men say 
sometimes we will obey God rather than man, but when this attitude is a 
genuine one it means not lawlessness, but the recognition of a higher law. 
The true God of religion is not a being beyond law but the realization of the 
highest law. Professor Gourd's theory might well be characterized as the 
religion of the higher anarchy. 

F. C. French. 
Colgate University. 

Romantisme et Religion. Par Andre Joussain. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — 

pp. 178. 

This little volume is an interesting study of romanticism as it has developed 
in the fields of art and literature, manifests itself in philosophy, and bears upon 
the great religious problem of today — in short an essay upon the philosophy 
of romanticism and the romanticism of philosophy. The double movement, 
the reaction of thought upon life and the reaction of life upon thought, has 
translated itself into literature and philosophy by the opposition of the classic 
spirit and the romantic spirit. The classic spirit exalts abstract knowledge at 
the expense of intuitive knowledge; it tends towards the complete subordi- 
nation of feelings and will to reason. It crystallizes itself in representation; 
it moves among concepts. The romantic spirit on the contrary affirms the 
superiority of intuition over the concept, maintains against pure reason the 
rights of instinct and sentiment, in fine subordinates knowledge to will. 
Classicism makes the theory precede the work of art and aims to regulate 
inspiration in advance in the name of good taste. Romanticism puts the 
work of art before the theory and demands that the inspiration of genius be 
untrammeled. 

These two tendencies show themselves in all the great systems of philos- 
ophy both in their form and their substance. Scholasticism with its subtleties 
and puerilities manifests the classic spirit in the extreme. Spinoza, approach- 
ing romanticism in his deep feeling for the unity of nature, falls a prey to 
classicism in pretending to demonstrate philosophy in the manner of geom- 



